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I was born in Colorado Springs, Colorado on March 3, 
1905. My father was a Teller in the El Paso National Bank. 
He went out to Colorado during the Gold Rush. Several 
of his brothers came out and prospected and mined for 
gold up around Cripple Creek. My father never did any 
mining. He accumulated a lot of mining stock that wasn't 
worth the Daoer it was written on. 

In 1907, I think it was, he decided to qo on to 
San Francisco, California. That was riqht after the 
earthquake. He worked in a bank there and later decided 
he wanted to qo into farminq. He moved ud to Ritzeville, 
Washinqton on a drv land farm, before the Columbia river 
dam. My mother developed typhoid there and was in the 
hospital in Spokane for a long time. Then they moved to 
Calqar.y, Alberta and he was Accountant, Manager in a 
Laundry, Dry Cleaning place. That was in 1910. Calgary 
was just a small place, about 40,000. Now it is is over 
400,000 due to the boom in gas and oil. At that time 
there was a land boom there and everybody was buying 
real estate. My father bought a lot of real estate miles 
out in the country and finally had to give it up on 
account of taxes. This, of course, was now all built up 
and he couldn't afford to hold it for 50 or 60 years. 
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We lived in Calgary for some time. I went to 
school there, grade school and high school and in the 
summers I worked out. One summer I worked at Lesser 
Slave Lake, way in northern Alberta, making boxes for 
fish. The next summer I had a job running a pack outfit 
for the Canadian Pacific Railroad on some of their walk¬ 
ing tour camps. I packed in the food and it was a very 
enjoyable summer. It got me interested in the out-of- 
doors and I decided I wanted to go into Forestry. 

I went down to Colorado Springs where they had a 
forestry school at Colorado College and started in. 

In the summers I worked for the Forest Service down there 
on timber surveys and planting and was out of doors all 
the time. I took the Forest Service examination when 
I finished school. It was a very practical examination 
in those days. You had to know how to pack a horse, you 
had to know how to do surveying; you had to identify all 
the different species of trees and plants. It was a two 
day examination. 

I was appointed in the Forest Service as a Ranger 
on the San Juan forest and I went down there and assumed 
the duties of a ranger on a big timber sale. I had to 
mark the timber to be cut. I had to survey the roads 
and scale the timber. I was there all winter. It was 
a winter operation with horses and sleighs. There were 
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no four wheel drive trucks then. We had four horses 
on either a sleigh or a wagon. We had about 150 head 
of work horses in the camp and it was a very enjoyable 
experience. 

From there I was transferred into the Durango 
office to write up my reports and I was there for some 
little time when I had an unfortunate experience. I 
was going out to do some surveying with a pack horse 
and a riding horse. My riding horse slipped on the ice 
and I received a compound fracture of my right leg. 

It was a bad one, went right through my trousers. This 
was before antibiotics or anything. I went into the 
hospital in Durango and had a very wonderful doctor to 
look after it. It drained for a year and I was lucky to 
have missed an osteomyelitis. This laid me up for that 
year and I went up to Canada and finally resigned from 
the Forest Service thinking I would not be able to go 
back to do that kind of work. I decided to take up 
medicine. 

I then went down to Colorado, the University at 
Boulder. I took a summer course to catch up on some 
of the Science that I lacked, and entered the University 
of Colorado Med school. I met Dorothy, my first wife, 
there and we were married in 1931. During the summer 
I always worked for the Forest Service in charge of 
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timber surveys, and made good money. Later, when I 
finished medical school I interned at the Colorado 
General Hospital. I was interested in children and took 
a years work in Children's Hospital ’n Denver and made 
up my mind I was going to the boon docks to practice. 

I didn't want to stay in Denver. 

I heard of an opening in Sheridan, Wyoming and I 
drove up there and decided to take it. It was working 
with the County Physician there. I moved my family, 
Dorothy and Bobbie up there. We were about as poor as 
Job's turkeys. I had $35, a wife and one child when I 
got to Sheridan. This was during the depression and 
people didn't have any money so I traded for everything. 
The Federal Government had a program for the needy. 

You got $35 for a delivery, $15 for a tonsi1ectomy. We 
made out all right. I had a lot of good friends there 
and enjoyed the practice in Sheridan, figuring I'd stay 
there the rest of my life. Our daughter, Janet, was 
born during the time that we lived there. 

Eventually I came to Jackson Hole hunting. In the 
spring I would come for bear hunting and in the fall 
I hunted for elk and I liked it so well over here I, 
many times, wished I could practice here. 

Dr. Huff was the one and only doctor here. He 
did a wonderful job. He died, very suddenly, in 1937. 
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One of the businessmen that I had met over here called 
me and asked if I would come over and help out. The 
hospital was full. So I came over for two weeks and 
liked it so well that I went back and got my family. 

We practiced under very crude conditions. Although 
they had a very modern hospital, I had to have my 
offices outside. I had my office in Kudar's Camp, with¬ 
out water, toilet facilities or anything. I'd take all 
the freezeab1es home at night so they wouldn't freeze. 

We had a wood stove, no waiting room. The people had to 
stay in the car while they waited but it worked out. 

That spring I purchased a house, across from the old 
hospital. I built an office onto it and was there for 
quite a few years. 

When Doctor Huff first came out here from the east 
he brought his wife with him who was a registered nurse. 
He had a country practice here without the availability 
of any hospital facilities. He did deliveries in the 
homes. He did surgery in the home. His wife gave the 
anesthetic. He sterilized his instruments in the old 
stove ovens. He did a great service here. He was con¬ 
stantly on the move. He had to go from one end of the 
valley to the other to see people and he soon developed 
a great deal of respect from the community. 

In 1916 Reverend Royal Balcomb, who was the 
Episcopal Minister at that time, was talking to two 
other men in one of the local bars. Reverend Balcomb 
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suggested, "Why don't we build Dr. Huff a hospital?" 

This was the first time it had been thought about. 

This was on a Friday and they took it to some of the 
frequenters of the bars and one man gave two or three 
lots, at the present location of the Episcopal Church. 

On Monday they started cutting logs up Cache Creek for 
the building of this hospital! That was a three day 
period from the onset to the start. Today it would take 
two or three years. You would have to go to the 
Federal Government, the Public Health Service, the State 
of Wyoming, all, to get a permit to build a hospital. 
People took things in their own hands in those days, 
which is the way it should be now. 

The hospital was a four room hospital and it faced 
west on Milward Street. It consisted of two bed rooms, 
a kitchen and an operating room. It served a great 
purpose for the valley. People began to flock in from 
adjoining communities - Dubois, Victor, Idaho, Driggs 
didn't have anything. Pinedale didn't even have a 
doctor. Soon Dr. Huff was over his head in business. 

The hospital was gradually enlarged once in 1919, the 
second time in 1925. Some of the dudes in the valley 
realized it was a great service to them when they came 
out here in the summer time and they began buying things 
for the hospital. The Mettlers, Mrs. Frew, the Maytags 
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the Rockefellers all pitched in and saw that the 
hospital was very well equipped. 

During this time the Federal Government started 
the CCC program (Civilian Conservation Corps) in the 
valley to combat unemployment during the depressed years. 

We had a number of those camps here, with young boys 
in them. They were always getting in trouble. Actually, 
we probably never would have made it financially if it 
hadn't been for the Federal help, taking care of these 
boys. They camped at Jackson Lake, cleaned up the lake. 
Previous to this time the dam was put in and they never 
cut the timber along the lake so miles and miles of 
dead timber was still standing up in the shallow water, 
along the shores. The CCCs went in and cleaned this up 
and local ranchers helped by donating teams to skid it 
and it was all burned and the present lake looks a great 
deal better than it did then. A little idea of what it 
was like might be from Lower Slide Lake where you still 
see the timber out in the water up there. 

There were other camps at Dog Creek, Cliff Creek, in 
which a lot of facilities of the Forest Service were built. 
They did an enormous amount of work in Yellowstone Park, 
building the roads and campgrounds up there. It was a 
very worthwhile project. I just wish it could be done 
again today, and they are talking about it. Those boys 
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were paid $1.00 a day and they had their room and board, 
laundry and hospitalization. $25 was sent home to 
their families so they ended up having $5 a month, 
spending money. The camps would bring the boys to 
town about every two weeks to see a picture show or 
something like that. These boys really learned a lot. 

They had local artisans here, log men, people who did 
masonry to teach them. A lot of things that we enjoy 
now were started by them. There was no road down the 
Snake River Canyon at that time and they put in the 
first road down there which, of course, is a very impor¬ 
tant access route now. This road was improved and widened 
over a period of time but we have them to thank for that 
wonderful road. 

Dr. Huff died in September, 1937 of one of the blood 
dyscrasias. I do not have any of the details of his 
illness because at that time there was not much pathology 
or investigation done. 

At the time I came over here we had a Superintendent 
of the hospital and a board that ran the place. We had 
our usual problems, as any hospital has, but it served 
a great purpose in the community. 

In 1952 the hospital was enlarged again. The 
upstairs which had previously been used as nurses 
quarters, was put into rooms. An elevator was put in 
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to get patients up and down. This was a very crude 
elevator, the first one in town. It ran on a piston 
with water pressure. You had to turn the water on, 
fill the receptacle and gradually you'd get to the 
second floor. If the water pressure was poor you might 
not make it. The obstetrical room was on the second 
floor and, needless to say, a lot of babies never made 
it to the second floor, they were born in the elevator. 

We had 37 beds when we wound up, almost as many as 
the present St. John's Hospital. A lot of the other 
facilities were lacking. We did have a fairly good X-ray. 
We had a little laboratory where we did blood and urine 
specimens. Our pathology was all done in Salt Lake at 
one of the bigger hospitals. 

We averaged about 125 babies a year. A lot of the 
surgery had to be done with a nurse assistant and many 
times, as I look back, I would hate to do some of the 
things now that I did in those days. But, they had to be 
done because you just couldn't transfer patients out 
of here. There was no air service nor anything else. 

I know I made myself libel to a lot of law suits but 
people were different then, they didn't think of turning 
around and suing you. They just thought you were trying 
to do a good job and they accepted it if things didn't 
turn out right. 

Things were much more modified then than they are 
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now. We had a lot of fractures and a lot of orthopedic 
work. A lot of that work was done on a more conservative 
basis than it is in the present. We ended up a lot of 
times with the patient being in the hospital a little 
longer than when open reductions and pins and screws 
and plates are put in. 

One time when Dr. Huff was practicing here he got into 
a dispute with one of the principals of the Episcopal 
Church and he was thrown out of the hospital as far as 
practice so he took all his patients to his own home. 

He had a large house right in town. He had a little 
hospital right there until they finally reconciled their 
differences. He was very resourceful and a great citizen. 
He was Mayor of the town. He did a areat deal of aood in 
the community. The little Dark that we now en.iov, in the 
center of the sauare. was started bv him. He was a verv 
valuable asset. 

Ud until about 1958 the hosDital had accreditation 
from the American Hospital Association but that year one 
of their examiners came in and he just threw up his hands 
and screamed that the hospital was not fire proof. It was 
a log building and a patient could have gotten out of 
there, I think, even sooner than they could out of the 
present hospital if something had happened. We had a fire 
escape which was a large tube running from the second 
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floor, by putting them on a mattress into the tube 
they would come right out at the bottom. 

At the time the inspector came in the Board began 
to realize that something had to be done so we began 
looking around for property and a place to build. An 
old homesteader by the name of Nel Van Deveer homesteaded 
land adjacent to the Elk Refuge. She had a homestead of 
160 acres there. The Fish and Wildlife approached us 
about giving us 16 acres where the present hospital is 
located, if we would buy the 160 acres from the Van Deveer 
estate. Bruce Porter, of the Jackson Drug, put up 
$50,000 and we purchased the 160 acres, deeded it over 
to the Fish and Wildlife and they gave us the 16 acres 
where the present hospital is located. 

The present hospital was completed in 1960. The 
community raised $250,000, we got $250,000 from the 
Federal Government, under the Hillburton Fund, and 
Rockefeller put in an equal amount. When the present 
hospital was built Mr. Rockefeller insisted that we 
have one of his architectural firms. This proved a 
mistake because the firm had never built a hospital. 

They knew nothing about it, space wise, and the construc¬ 
tion was very inadequate as it has proven over a period 
of time. It was built with a hollow square in the 
center which does nothing but accumulate snow in the 
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winter and it's too hot to put a patient out there in 
the summer. The design has meant that the nurses have 
almost a block to walk to serve patients in some of the 
rooms. But, it has served a very valuable purpose in 
the community and, as time has passed, a lot of these 
things have been remedied. At present we are in the 
process of designing a structure over there that will 
be very adequate. 

The Board, up until this time, had been a self- 
supporting Board from the Episcopal Church and there 
were problems. It was a perpetuating Board and there was 
strife. I believe in about 1970 the Hospital District 
was formed and the Hospital became a part of the County 
with an elected Board. This has proved to be very helpful 
in smoothing out a lot of the difficulties. 

During the years I practiced here we had several 
epedimics in the valley which now are pretty much stamped 
out, world wide. We had two smallpox epidemics necessitat¬ 
ing closing the high school at one time for a month and 
the vaccination of everybody. We did not have typhoid. 

We did have brucellosis, which is bangs disease, carried 
by cattle. We used to see quite a lot of that. People 
began vaccinating their cows for it. There was quite 
a severe illness, no deaths from it, but we saw a 
number of sick people with it. 
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During the growth of St. John's Hospital there were 
numerous Superintendents, numerous nursing supervisors 
and I would like to have a count on the number of nurses 
that have actually helped out in this valley. I am 
sure it would be at least 500. A lot of people came 
here because they liked it and as winter sports developed 
a lot of our staff and nurses located here for the winter 
sports that they could enjoy. 

During the second World War we had considerable 
difficulty just in keeping the hospital open. It was 
staffed by a lot of volunteers in the community and, 
due to the number of people leaving the community to go 
to war work, the hospital kind of hit a new low. Dr. 

Olaus Murie volunteered to be Superintendent of the 
Hospital at that time. He was very tactful and ran a 
wonderful place. 

In 1943 I went up to western Canada and contacted 
a young doctor by the name of Elmore up there and talked 
him into coming down to this community to help out. He 
and his wife, Evelyn, moved in that year. We had separate 
offices but we worked well together and it made a very 
enjoyable change to be able to get away a day or two 
occasionally. It helped a great deal, as far as patient 

care, to have two doctors. 

The original St. John's Hospital was run by a Board 
and the Episcopal Church. In 1960 it was vacated for the 
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present hospital and the Board sold the old hospital 
for the sum of $1.00 to be torn down. We all fought 
against this but the Board was adamant. It could have 
been a very lovely public building here, housing social 
activities and a number of other offices. It was a 
very sound building. The logs were as good as the day 
it was put up. It was sold for $1.00. The man that 
got it for $1.00 tore it down, disposed of the beautiful 
eucalyptus doors that we had throughout the hospital, 
a lot of the lovely things that I considered should have 
been preserved. The plumbing and hardware was all 
junked. The building was torched and. burned to the 
ground. There were a couple of small wings of the 
building that were sold and moved out as residences. One 
is at the top of Boucher Hill. The other is down at the 
mouth of Horse CreeK. standi ng down by the side of the 
road there. I t was taken by the man that razed the old 
hospital. 

In the early times there was no aviation evacuation 
for patients. A man by the name of Bennett began flying 
in at intervals. Our airport was to the west of where 
the old high school is, running out toward the rodeo 
grounds. He was a very skillful pilot, having spent many 
years in Alaska. He would very frequently fly from 
Idaho Falls to Victor, take off the wheels and put on 
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skis and fly over here and use the skis on this little 
airport. He helped us a number of times, getting people 
out of the back country. I remember several trips that 
I made with him, landing in fields up the Gros Ventre to 
get patients out. 

Winter transportation around the: valley was pretty 
crude. I remember the first school bus we had. We 
bought one bus, I believe in about 1938. Up until that 
time a lot of the children were brought in by horse 
drawn sleighs that were covered over with canvas. They 
had a stove in them and straw on the bottom of the things. 
They would bring the children in from Spring Gulch and 
Moran. This did turn out to be a dangerous method. We 
had one fire start, the team ran away and the children 
were all thrown out and we had some moderately severe 
burns from that. As they eventually began trying to keep 
the roads open more buses were purchased and children 
were brought in from the outlying districts in that way. 
There had been small schools at Zenith, the Park, Moran, 
Kelly but they soon found they could bus them into town 
for a more modern facility. 

The first snowmobile that I remember was purchased by 
Slim Lawrence and it was nothing more than a long 
togaggan with a canvas belt on it and an Indian motorcycle 
engine. It would run on the street but did not work in 
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deep snow. An old acquaintance of mine from Durango, 
Colorado built a snow plane down there. I wrote him 
and asked him to bring it up here and it took the 
valley by storm. The Fish and Game bought one. John 
Wort bought one and they were soon being manufactured 
locally he.re. 

They consisted of skis with a little cabin 
covered with fabric and a motor on behind. They really 
enabled people from outlying distances to get around. 

They were dangerous. We had a number of accidents from 
them, people getting injured by the propellor. They were 
a great deal like the snowmobiles of today. The person's 
thumb usually got a little heavy on the throttle. The 
speed was terrific with the things on a surface like 
Jackson Lake. They were used by the Bureau of Reclamation 
for snow measurements and they enabled people up in 
Yellowstone to get out once in awhile when it was necessary. 
The really revolutionized the country in the back country. 

When I first came to Jackson antibiotics were just 
being started. There was a German drug by the name of 
Prontosil which was a sulpha drug that came out on the 
market. I read about it and ordered some of it. It was 
a red dye that you had to give by shot. Shortly afterward 
sulphami1 amide came out and it was remarkable, the 
response that sulpha drugs gave us in the treatment of 
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pneumonia and other infections. The sulpha drugs 
have gradually been replaced by other antibiotics but 
there was remarkable response. Up to this time we had 
very little we could do with pneumonia patients other 
than to keep them in bed, mustard plasters, and so on. 

They were one of the biggest helps in the community. 

In 1944 I managed to get a few ampules of penicillin 
from the army and we tried it out and, of course, it 
was dramatic in its effect. Shortly after we were able 
to purchase penicillin. It was a crude drug at that time. 
It smelled strongly of mould but it was dramatic. You 
had to give it intravenously at frequent intervals but 
it took care of ourpneumonia and so many other infections 
that we had. 

Having been a recent recipient of medical care, both 
in Salt Lake and in Jackson, I am astounded at the cost 
of medical care today, compared with d£hat we had in the 
early days. And I can't see that it has changed the 
death rate very much, maybe added a few years to life 
expectancy, in a nursing home. Life expectancy can mean 
a nursing home and all the problems connected. In 
the old days our private rooms at St. John's Hospital 
were $8.00 a day, a ward was $5.00 a day and the laboratory 
procedures and X-rays were a correspondingly low price. 

Now it is almost impossible to get away for a day's 
stay under $300 or $400. I feel that a lot of this is 
frill and could easily be done away with. But the 
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American Hospital Association and the Doctors are demand¬ 
ing it so the cost of medical care has gone sky high 
and I just can't see how a person can afford a long 
illness of any kind, even with insurance. 

In the last few years there has been a need to 
have nursing home care for elderly patients in the 
hospital. St. John's has always had a nursing home. 

When I first came here we averaged one to two elderly 
people who were financially unable to take care of 
themselves, in our hospital. Now it has been expanded 
to a 12 bed and we can see the need for further expansion, 
probably at least 25. A Nursing Home Task Force has been 
working on this for several years. They have had a lot 
of ups and downs but at present I believe with our plans 
and our architectural help we are going to go ahead with 
at least a 25 bed nursing home in connection with St. 
John's Hospital. This, I am sure, will rapidly fill and 
I can see that, over a period of a few years, the expan¬ 
sion may be up to even 100 beds. Nursing homes, at 
present, are a depressing thing to go through. To see 
some of your old cronies incapacitated mentally and 
physically and still being kept alive, with artificial 
stimulation, artificial feeding, antibiotics, and all, 

I just can't go along with that. I hope that when I 
reach that stage I will not be stimulated in any way 
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and kept alive beyond the time when I have my faculties. 

I firmly believe that, in a lot of these cases, nature 
should be allowed to decide. This is one of our biggest 
national expenditures at present, keeping old people 
alive. I just feel, myself, that it is going to do 
nothing but increase over a period of time and that it 
is going to be a real financial problem for our country 
as a whole. I also feel that some of the measures they 
are taking witn newborns, early surgery, organ trans¬ 
plants are not right. I just don't go along with it. 

It has to be a case of survival of the fittest. I do not 
believe that all this artificial stimulation is nood 
for the human race. 

Dr. Huff used to take 27 X-ravs in a year in about 
1937. Now I imaqine a lot of days they do 75 to 100. 

Thev have an enormous payroll over at this hospital 
and I feel that the cost is qoinq to be a continual 
problem if it is allowed to keep qoinq up. I can't 
help but feel that a lot of this can be done away with 
and not actually hinder the life of a patient going into 
the hospital. 

I feel that the first thing that should be done is 
that when a patient goes to a doctor he should be 
stripped off for a complete physical examination. If 
enough time is put into the physical examination a lot 
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of the frill things can be done away with. True enough, 
the doctor may slip up occasionally and miss something 
but if a patient is able to meet his financial obliga¬ 
tion when he leaves there it is a big mind-easing thing 
for him. 

We have all of the specialities represented here 
in the community now. There is a tendency to shorten 
hospital stays in the number of days but that has not, 
in any way shape or form, cut down the cost of what a 
patient has to pay for medical and hospital care. 

I think one of the things that has boosted the cost 
of medical care has been the medicare and insurance 
programs not being properly supervised. A patient can 
go in with a small skin lesion. The doctor removes it 
and sends him a maximum bill. The same procedure would 
have been done years ago for a very few dollars but the 
tissue now goes to the laboratory and is diagnosed as 
cancer so the doctor puts that in on his medicare 
program and he'll get an enormous amount for a very few 
minutes work! So I think medical insurance, while it is 
necessary, has boosted the costs and I think there should 
be a very close scrutiny of all medical bills that go 
into medicare to actually show that they are not over- 
priced. 

Back tc those early days. I think I travelled by 
every means that we had. I always kept a pair of webs 
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in the car and made any number of ski trips and winter 
trips with a pack horse. One time Fernie Hubbard 
and I went up to the Red Rock Ranch, leaving Kelly at 
11:00 o'clock at night and riding through snow, belly 
deep, all the way up there. We found a woman with 
a plecenta previa and blood dripping out on the mattress. 

I had taken some glucose along and blood plasma. 

Luckily there was a Forest Service one wire telephone 
line up there. I managed to get Jackson and they relayed 
the lessage to Idaho Falls. 

Mr. Bennett came over with his plane, circled the 
rancn, lit with skis in the field and we took the woman 
down there in the toboggan, put her in the plane and 
sent her in where Dr. Elmore transfused her a number of 
times. Mr. Bennett came back and got me and we operated 
her. The baby was dead and she was pretty wel exsan¬ 
guinated. The family never paid a dime because the baby 
was dead. 

Another time I went up there to the Red Rock Ranch 
and there was a woman with a kidney stone. We flew 
her out and she eventually passed the stone without too 
much trouble. 

I made a number of trips to Yellowstone, South Gate, 
and there were always hunting accidents in the fall. 

I remember one time Doug McLaren, a Park Ranger, and I went 
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up in November to the south boundary of the Park. We had 
a couple of horses and we pulled a toboggan behind. 

A man had been shot up there. I had a first aid outfit 
with us. On the way up we saw a man wandering down in 
the deep snow. He'd fall down every once in awhile. 

When we got to him he was pretty much inarticulate but he 
did tell us that his wife was back in the hills some 
place. He'd been walking out for two days. We put him 
on a horse and one of the rangers took him out. His hands 
and feet were frozen. We had to amputate several of 
his fingers and toes. 

The next day we got out a search party for his wife. 
He had come in on an illegal license to hunt, taken off 
and it started to storm. If they had stayed with the 
animal they would have been all right. He kept thinking 
he heard automobiles so he took off and left her. She 
pani eked, di dn 1 1 keep the fire going, and walked around 
and around in a circle and finally died there in the 
bottom of a gul1ey. 

We had to go on in then to find the man that we had 
been called to help. He had been shot in the back, 
right through the lung and the lobe of the liver. He 
was lying between two fires to keep him warm. His feet 
were in packs and they were frozen. We got him on a 
toboggan and Doug McLaren and the other ranger and I 
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started out with him and we wallowed any way we could 
to get out with him. We pulled by horse, had to go 
through creeks and every thing. We got down and 
Tommy Benson had the old ambulance down there. He 
died just on the outskirts of town. He had killed an 
elk and his buddy was running along behind him with 
his gun cocked. He stumbled and shot the fellow 
through the back. 

Another time, up on Slate Creek, one of the riders 
got bucked off a horse and one of the guys came out 
and wanted help. We went up and it was storming, 
sleeting, raining, snow. We got up there and this 
fellow was still alive. He had a skull fracture that 
was just like a broken egg and his horse was lying 
there still alive. The horse had a broken back and 
his hind quarters were paralyzed. We made a sretcher 
out of poles, saddle blankets and ropes and started to 
pack him out. That was one of the worst nights I ever 
put ini I had a new pair of riding boots and I was 
trying to break them in, and had'nt thought to change 
them when I got the call. We got down about daylight 
and met Phil Lucas' wife and she brought us some food 
and a little help. We managed to get him out but he 
died on the way to town. I had to go back and kill 
that horse with an axe because I didn't have a gun. 
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One time there was a knock at the door at my house 
in town and there stood a Forest Service man. He said, 

"I got a dead man here in this pickup". He said he 
was up at one of the camps and this fellow died of an 
apparent heart attack. He said he couldn't put him in 
the back of the pickup because there were a lot of cans 
of bug juice back there so he put him in the seat, next 
to himself, and roped him in. I said, "Well, we can't 
do much for him here, you'd better take him over to the 
morgue". It was the middle of the summer and he drove 
right through the main street with this dead fellow 
sitting up in the pickup, next to him. 

There was a ranger, by the name of Elt Davis, at 
Moran. One night he and his wife and some other 
people were playing cards and there was a knock on the 
door. A fellow came in and said he was stuck up the road 

in the snow and could he come up and pull him out? The 

Game Warden happened to be there with them so he and 

Elt went up and got the car out. Elt noticed the fellow 

who had to come to get them was fiddling under the dash 
board and he got a little suspicious. He said, "Let 
me see your driver's license". So the fellow stepped 
out on the far side of the car and walked around and shot 
Elt right through the chest. He and his buddy and a 
girl then took off in the car. The Game Warden managed 
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to get Elt down to the Ranger Station and they called 
for me to come up but he just said, "A man's been 
shot at Moran". They didn't give any details. 

We had an emergency pack put up at the hospital 
and I ran to get it and I was out of gas so I went by 
and picked up some gas from Harry Brown. He said, 
"Well, since I'm up I'll go on up with you". 

We drove on up to the Park and were approaching 
the old Park Headquarters and there was a car with a 
Texas license plate and in front of it a little ways 
there was a man walking. It was 20° below zero that 
night so I drove up and said, "Did you run out of gas?" 
He said, "Yes". So I said, "Well get in". 

He got in the back of my car and we drove a little 
ways and he said, "I didn't kill that rancer, it was my 
buddy". So here he was looking down the back of our 
necks. We got above Park Headquarters and there was 
a road block and some of the rangers. I atepped out of 
the car and said, "Stick a gun on him". Chuck Smith 
was the ranger and he didn't bother stick in' it on him 
he just hit him over the head with it. 

About this time a car drove up. It was Ross Dake 
and he said, "We have Elt in the back of the car here". 
That's the first time I knew it was Elt. I got in the 
back seat and could see the bullet hole so I stayed 
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in the car with him and we started for Jackson. 

Before I had left Jackson I had phoned Tommy Benson 
to bring the ambulance up. I didn't know any of the 
particulars. Tommy had an old red spot light on it 
and I could see him, in the distance with the red spot 
light. We got up there to where the Texas car had 
been stalled and Chuck had hit the fellow we'd picked 
up and the car was gone. We knew from what the boy had 
said, that there must be somebody else. As it turned 
out the other bov and the qirl were lying behind the 
snow bank ready to shoot me and qet mv car. The only 
thinq that saved me was the red spot light from Tommy's 
ambulance, coming right up. They thought it was the 
Sheriff. 

We finally got Elt into town and they captured all 
three, two fellows and the girl, and they had a record 
in Texas. They were on their way to Canada and didn't 
know their geography. They got on Togwotee Pass and 
were going up through Yellowstone in the middle of the 
winter and, of course, ran into trouble. Elt made the 
grade. The bullet lodged in his shoulder blade and he 
later had it gold plated and put on a chain. 

Some months later we heard about the plane that 
crashed on Moran. We drove up to it and with binoculars, 
from the side of the road, we could see something shiny 
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up there. This was in November. Blake Vande Water, 
Huidekoper and some others took off and went up 
there in the deep snow. When they got to the plane 
they found everybody dead, of course. The plane had 
taken off from Billings. It had a group of Missionaries 
on their way to South America. They were going to 
California first and they got off on the east side of 
the Tetons and thought they were on the west side, and 
it was snowing very bad. When they realized where they 
were they tried to get over on the other side of the 
Tetons and missed it by a number of feet. Theywent 
into the mountain and crashed. I believe there were 
about thirty people. The church later decided to just 
leave all of the bodies up there. 

And that's a bit of the highlights of a country 
doctor. 
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